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PREFACE. 



Of all pastimes^ it has been generally allowed by all who have 
had the least insight into the game^ that Chess is the most noble^ 
as well as the most fascinating : at the same time^ many are de-^ 
terred from acquiring a knowledge of it, owing to a false idea 
that the game requires so mathematical a genius as to be suitable 
only for a Newton or an Euclid. In order to remove this false 
impression, the Author of the present work offers to the learners 
of this pleasing amusement an insight into the nature of the 
game of Chess, and a guide that will remove the principal intri- 
cacies and difficulties that occur in it. 

His principal aim throughout the whole work has been to 
lead the learner, by a series of plates, to a self-taught knowledge 
of the game, so far as to understand, after a careful perusal of the 
following sheets, the nature of the game perfectly, and having 
the moves and peculiarities of each piece separately illustrated, to 
be able to improve himself further by practice. 



The whole, as a manuscript, having been used by the Author, 



VI 



with uncommon snccess, in the private instruction given to his 
pnpils^ he now submits it to the public in genera]^ whose pa- 
tronage he flatters himself the work before them will serve to 
secure* 



2^ Cirencester Place, 
June, 1817. 
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CHESS GRAMMAR 



Among various accounts respecting the origin and invention of this 
scientific game, the most probable, as well as the most pleasing is, that 
an Indian philosopher, many centuries back,, living under the arbitrary 
power of a despotic tyrant, who ruled his people with an iron rod, 
invented the game of chess, in order to point out, under an allegorical 
emblem, the injustice of the oppressor, the harshness with which he treated 
his subjects, and the reciprocal and necessary dependance which unites 
the people to their sovereign. History further relates that he gave lessons 
in it to the tyrant, made him remark that if in this game the pieces 
become useless after the loss of the king, so the king, after his pieces 
were taken, was utterly unable to defend himself, and that in eidier case, 
the game was equally lost. The king became so sensible of his error, 
by the philosopher's lessons and remarks, that he altered his mode of 
government, and made himself universally beloved by his people. 

The game of Chess is played on a square board, like that used at 
Draughts, with thirty-two pieces, of different forms, denominations, and 
powers, divided into two colours or parties. The board is technically 
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called the Exchequer or Meld of Battle, the squares are styled Homes, 
the ranges in a straight line^ from right to left, are denominated Ranks, and 
perpendicularly from one player to the other are Files; and the two 
ranges, sloping from one comer of the opposite, (one of white, the other 
of black squares) touching at the comer, are called Diagonals; so are the 
shorter ranges which are in parallel direction* 

To each competitor are allotted eight dignified pieces, viz. a king, a 
queen, two bishops, two knights, and two castfes, which are ranged at 
different ends upon the first line of the boards a white comer of which is 
to be placed towards the right hand of each player, and before each of 
these pieces, upon the eight squares of the second line, are to be placed 
the eight pawns, or common men. As a necessary distinction, each set 
is coloured in a different way; one is conunonly white, the other, red 
or black. 

The white king must be upon the fourth (a black house) at one end of 
the board, reckoning from the right; his queen close to him on the left, 
on a house of her own colour; on one side of each of these a bishop; 
the knights on each side of the bishops, and last, at the comers of the 
board the two castles. Having thus arranged the first line, let the whole 
of the second rank be occupied by the pawns, one before each of the 
pieces. As to the counter set, the black king is to be placed on the 
farther sidle of die board, opposite the white one ; his queen opposite the 
white queen, and so on, placing all the pieces opposite those of corre- 
sponding denominations— the pawms on the second rank as before. 

As a further illustration, see Plate I., which shews the situation of the 
board and pieces of each party in the beginning of the game. 

The pieces and pawns on the side of each king take their names from 
him, as those on the side of the queen do from her, and are called the 
black or white king's bishop, the king's knight, and the king's castle, the 
king's pawn, the king's bishop's pawn, the king's knight's pawn, the king's 
castle's pawn ; and the black or white queen's bishop, the queen's 
knight, the queen's castle, the queen's pawn, the queen's bishop's pawn. 
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the queen's knight's pawn, and the queen's castle's pawn. The squares 
are named from the dignified pieces, yiz« where the king stands is called 
the house of the king, where his pawn stands the second house of the king, 
that before the pawn is called the third house of the king, that beyond it is 
called the fourth house of the king, and so of all the rest. 



The white and black pieces in the plates will be distinguished by the 
following symbols : 



Pawn 



Knight 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 



AND 



GUIDE TO THE MARCH OF THE PIECES. 



We shall begin by describing the march of the dignified pieces alone ; that 
of the pawns will be given in Plate III. together with a separate treatise 
on them. It is to be remarked that in the illustrations the reader is 
addressed in the second person and the adversary b spoken of in the third, 
and that we shall confine ourselves throughout to the action of one party, 
to avoid conifiision. 

^artj^ of tj^e IKItlS* — ^The king moves every way, but only one square 
at a time, either forwards, backwards, sideways, or diagonally, and takes 
any of the adversary's men in any of those directions. For a separate 
illustration on the king, and the liberty allowed him once in the course of 
the game, of moving two squares, see Plate IV. 

^atCJ^ of ibt <8Utmi- — ^The queen has the most extensive march of 
all the pieces on the board, moving either straight forward, sideways, or 
dmgonally, as many squares as occasion may require, but never vaults over 
any other piece or pawn. When she takes any of the adversary's men, she 
places herself in the house of that man, which remark may also serve for 
ewy piece and pawn on the boaid. See Plate V, and treatise on 
qoeen. 



inatd^ of 4e 9Dis(iq^-^-The bishops' march is in a diagonal dvec- 
tion. The one on the white house marches in any diagonal line of white 
houses on the board, and the other, on a black house, marches in any 
diagonal line of black houses, either backwards or forwards. They both 
take any of the adversary's men placed in their respective lines at any dis- 
tance, when the road is open. See Plate VI. and treatise on bishops. 

inatcjft of tbt ISnfgItt*— The knight has a pecuHar way of moving, 
entirely different from any other piece on the board, in a direction partly 
diagonal and partly straight. His march is oblique, upon every third 
square, including that which he stood on, from black to white, and from 
white to black, over the heads of the men, which no other is allowed to 
do. The knight's power of capture reaches to any square into which his 
move will take him. See Plate VIL and treatise on knights. 

ittat^ of iStt (ZCasdtK* — ^The casties or rooks move in stra^ht lines 
parallel to the aides of the board, either forwards, backwards, or udeways, 
through the whole file, can stop at any square and take at any distancci 
when no other piece intervenes. See Plate VIII. and treatise on castles. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 



AND 



GUIDE TO THE MARCH OF THE PAWNS. 



Bright in the front, the dauntless soldiers raise 
Their polish*d spears, their steely helmets blaze : 
Prepared they stand the daring foe to strike. 
Direct then* progress, but their wounds oblique. 

Sir W. Jones* Causa. 



The pawn moves in a straight Ime forward^ one square at a time, except- 
ing the first, move, when he may be advanced one or two squares at tibe 
option of the player. Having once quitted his house and rank, a pawn can 
never return. He is prohibited from quitting his own file, except in making 
a capture, in which case he moves obliquely into the place of the captive, 
one house forward, and afterwards advances in that file, which he cannot 
leave for another, but on a similar occasion that led him into it. 

The pawns should always be brought out before your pieces, and the 
first move on both sides is generally the Idn^s pawn txDo squares: the 
queen's and bishop's pawns should next be brought out one square, in 
order to open the game well. By so doing, the adversary has it not in his 
power to make your pieces, which you afterwards bring out, retire by pby- 
ing out his pawns. If, on the other hand, the adversary plays out his pieces 
before his pawns, you should attack them as soon as you can, with your 
pawns, by which you may crowd his game, and make him lose moves. 

A good position for pawns on the board, is to have them ranged angu* 
larly, so that each one is defended b j the .one immediately behind, and 
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when a chain of pawns thus foUow, the leader should be preserved if pos- 
sible. (See Pbte III.) As die strength of the pawns consists in their 
union^ you should avoid separating them if possible ; although two in a 
direct line are not disadvantageous^ when surrounded by others. Three 
together are strong, but four that make a square, form an invincible strength, 
when well supported by the pieces : on the contrary, two pawns, with an 
interval between them, are no better than one, aqd the game cannot be in 
a worse situation, when there are three or four in a direct line. When you 
have two pawns on a front line, neither should be pushed forward until the 
adversary proposes to exchange, when, instead of doing that, the attacked 
pawn should be advanced. The pawns should be so disposed as to pre- 
vent, if possible, the adversary's knights from entering into the game. 

With regard to the value of the pawns, the four centre pawns are 
reckoned something the best, of which the kin^s bishop's pawn is the most 
esteemed : the castles' pawns are the most inferior, as they take only one 
way. 

The king's and queen's pawns should not be rashly advanced in the be- 
ginning of the game, till the adversary's king has castled, (the castling of 
the king is a peculiar manoeuvre in this game, described in the treatise on 
the king, page Id,) otherwise he would castle on the weakest side. When 
the adversary's king has castled, attack vnth the pawns you have on that 
side, bringing the other pieces to support them. Should the kings, how- 
ever, castle on the same side of the board, the diree pawns, as a defence 
to your king, should not in this case be advanced, but the pieces should 
rather attack. You should take care that no guarded pawn of your adver- 
sary fork two of your pieces, an example of which is given in the annexed 
Plate III. A pavm should never be guarded by a piece, if it be possible 
to guard it with a pavni, as that piece will be out of play. 

When a pawn has penetrated to the farthest rank, on the adverse side 
of the board (styled going to qtieen), he may be changed for any one of the 
pieces lost in the course of the game, and the piece chosen must be 
placed on the square at which the pawn had arrived, when his powers and 
mode of action alter vnth bis quality. 
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TRJEATISE ON this;. ^NG, 






W^ in: tt^ nidUt, two xeverenil kiDgB< appear, 
Aod o*(qr ihi mt.tjieir pe^riy 90^tre^ rear. 
One. wleapn step, ^esticaily.^aw, 
lliey gravely iQove, aqd shun the dangerous foe : 
If e*er they call, the watchful subjects sp^mg, * 

* 

And die with rapture if they save their king ; 
' On him die glory of the day depends, 
H« o^ idipiiioiied, all ^ conflict ends. 

,^ fF. /ones* QOsi^ 



The march of the kiog is limited to oae square at a .time^ either backwards^ 
fiMrwards,or in any direction : bis power of capture, of come, extends at dq 
greater distance. The only prerogative of the king is a great one ; that of 
never being taken : When he is in such a idtuation that he might be takenl^j 
any of the adversary's men, he is saluted fay the word cheek, by .whicjb he jm 
warned of his danger, and that he must defend huns^ eidier by chaogng 
Ins place or 1^ covering himself with on^ of his own men, or by taking A0 
man who assaults him : if he can do none of these things, he receives what 
» technically called check-mate, and the game is lost. The king may he 
checked by the adversary's queen in any house the queen is allowed to 
move to, as well as by the bishops, knights, and castles, and by pawns in 
Ae diagonal Une in whioh they take. If, however, the adversary's man 
comes to check within one house of the .king, widioot any other piece or 
pawn to defend it, the king may take, that man, and he thien removies to the 
house of the. latter; but should the checking piece be.de£ended by another 
piece or pawn, the. king must either n^pveto anotherhouae or cover Ae 
check ; if ha can do aeiAvr, lie js flU^^^HSMitaL; Xha>c»renajgr of tie f keck 
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is dias made : should the adversary's queen check the king in the black 
diagonal line in which the king is placed in the annexed Plate IV., the 
queen's bishop or the queen's knight may place himself between the king 
luid adversary's queen on the queen's pawn's house, by which move the 
check is covered. A check may also be covered from any of the adver- 
sary's other pieces, excepting a check from the knight which cannot be 
covered, as he vaults over any of the pieces. It may be proper to observe 
here, that one king can never check another, and that there must always 
be, at least, an interval of one square between each of them. 

The king is rarely to act offensively. He is to be put where he will be 
least open to attack ; and while a fatal one is possible, neither move nor 
take but with a view to his own defence. The tvoo points, to which every 
thing else is to subserve, are the giving checkrmate to the pdversary^s king, 
and the preservation of your own. 

It has been before said that the king can only move one square at a 
time ; there is, however, one exception to this rule, which is, that if there 
be no pieces beti/^^een the king and the castle, he may leap once in the 
game, either on his own side or on the side of the queen ; on his own side, 
by placing the king on the knight's square, and the castle on the bifbop's 
square; and on the queen's side, by placing the king. on the iushop^A 
squar^ and the castle on the queen's square^. This manceuvre is galled 
castling the king, and is generally made, in order to remove the king into a 
more secure or advantageous situation, and to bring the castle directly into 
play. (See Plate IV») It is a prevalent law that the king shall not cattle, 
when in check, nor when he has previously moved, nor with a castle that 
has moved. 

It has been said above, that the king cannot change his square, if he, 
by so doing, goes into check ) and when he has no man to play, and is not 
in check, yet is so blocked up by the adversary's negligence, that he cannot 
move without going into check, diis position is called a stale^mate; and in 
this case, the king who is stale-mated, wins the game in England, but in 
France, this situation is a drawn game. This can only happen at the end 
of a game, when no oAer piece or pawn is or can move on the beard. 
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TREATISE ON THE QUEEN. 



The queens exulting near their coqsorts stand ; 
Each bears a deadly falchion in her hand ; 
Now here, now there, they bound with furious pride. 
And thin the trembling ranks from side to side ; 
Swift as Camilla flying o*er the main. 
Or. lightly skimming o'er the dewy plain: 
Fierce as. they seem, some bold plebeiaii spear 
May pierce their shield, or stop their full career. 

Sir W. Jones* CaUsa. 



The queen marches in a straight line forward as the castles, and in an an- 
gular line as the bbhops ; consequently she unites the moves and powers 
of every piece on the board, excepting those of the knight She may be 
moved from one end of the board to the other, if the road be open, or to 
any intermediate square, and her power of capture extends to any square 
diat she can move to. 

You should take particular care not to expose the queen in the begin- 
ning of the game, before you have planned a set of measures ; as she is the 
best piece on the board, it would be entirely to misemploy her great powers 
if you engaged her in active hostility before the game was thoroughly 
opened by the pawns, and dien she should be placed in that situation where 
she would most effectually annoy the adversary. 

The queen should never be placed in such a way that the adversary 
bringing up one of his knights, checks both the king and the queen, because 
were she to be so attacked, the king being compelled to remove out of 
4heck, the adversary would gun your queen. (See Plate V .) Nor should 
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she ever stand so before the king, as that were an adverse castle or bishop 
to attack, her moving aside would leave the king in check ; for in this 
case also you would lose your queen for an inferior piece. 

If the queen and another piece are attacked at the same time, and that, 
by removing your queen, you must lose your piece, in such a case, if two 
of die adversary's pieces can be got in exchange for the queen, it would be 
better to sacrifice her than retire : so hurtful is it in this game, to foil back 
when once you have advanced, tbat it would be better even, in some cases, 
to lose the queen, for a piece, than to give up the attack and be obliged to 
defend yourself. 

Great advantages may be gained by an amimeadey which is having die 
queen for instance, behmd a pawn or a piece m such a manner, as upon 
playing that pawn or piece, a check is discovered upon the adversary's king, 
by which you may ohen get a piece or some other advantage. An am* 
buscade may also be made with a bishiop or a castle. 

Many chess players give notice when the queen is in danger of being 
taken, by toying check to the queen. 
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TREATISE ON TlEJE BISHOPS. 



Behold, four archers, eager tx> advance. 
Send the light reed, and rush with sidelong glance ; 
Through angles ever they assault the foes. 
True to the colour which at first they chose. 

Sir W. Jonei CaUsa, 



The bishops move only angularly backward or forward in the same colour 
as each is at first placed : the bbhop's step in his diagonal line is quite 
unlimited, as be may go any length of squares, from one angle of the board 
to the other, provided the road is open ; he takes also at any distance, on 
die same condition. 

A bishop is considered a superior piece to a knight, although the differ- 
ence is but small ; therefore an exchange of a knight for the adversary's 
bishop is reckoned a trifling advantage : the power of a bishop and a 
knight may be thus ascertained ; at the end of the game, if no other pieces 
besides the king and the two bishops remain on the board, they can give 
check-mate to the adversary, having only his king on the board, whereas, 
the king and two knights cannot mate. (See observations on Ends of 
Parties.) 

Of the two bishops, the king's bishop is superior to that on the queen's 
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side : the king's bishop is generally die first piece diat should be brought 
out, as bishops are more calculated, in the early part of the game, to make 
impression than knights. Philidor teaches that bringing out the king's 
bishop at the second move is decidedly safer dian bringing out the king's 
knight. (See Plate IX^ which shows a good, opening to a game on both 
sides.) 

We refer our readers to the Treatise on the Queen, with respect to an 
ambuscade made by the bishop, and lo the annexed Plate VI. 
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TREATISE ON THE KNIGHTS. 



Then four bold knights for courage famed and speed. 

Each knight exalted on a prancing steed : 

Tlieir arching course no vulgar limit knows. 

Transverse they leap, and aim insidious blows : 

Nor fHeuds, nor foes, their rapid force restrain. 

By one quick bound, two changing squares they gain ; 

From varyihg hues renew the fierce attack. 

And rush from black to white, from white to black. 

Sir W, Jones Coma. 



The knights move obliquely, upon every third square, including that 
ifvhich they stood on, from black to white, and from white to black, over 
the heads of the men, a privilege which no other piece or pawn on the 
board possesses ; they take any of the adversary's men placed in a square 
where they can move to. 

Particular care must be taken not to let the adversary's knight check 
your king and queen, or king and castle, or queen and casde, or your two 
castles at the same time ; because in the first two cases, the king being 
forced to go out of check, the sacrifice of the queen or castle would be 
inevitable, and in the last two cases, the loss of one of the casdes for the 
knight, or nothing, will necessarily follow. 

Great advantages may be gained by playing the knights skilfully, as 
their check cannot be covered, as that of any other piece, and by their 
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being able to check two, three, or even four of the adversary's pieces by 
one move. (See Plate VII.) 

You must particularly guard against your adversary's knights entering 
prematurely among your pieces, by disposing your paMms so as to prevent 
him if possible. . 

Until the bishop's pawns have been advanced two squares, the knight 
should not be placed on the bishop's third square, else those pawns would 
thereby be hindered from supporting others. 
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TREATISE ON THE CASTLES. 



Four aolemn elephants the sides defend ; 
Beneath the load of ponderous towers they bend : 
In one unaltered line they tempt the fight. 
Now crush the left, and now o*erwhelm the right. 

Sir fF. Jmiei CaSssa. 



The castles, or as some call them, rooks *, move in a right line, forwards, 
backwards, or sideways, at any distance, through a whole file or a whole 
rank. They can stop at any square of a rank or file, as occasion may 
require. They take at any distance, when no other piece intervenes. 

The castle is reckoned the best piece after the queen, but its degree of 
power gradually increases, as the game approaches to an end ; for it sel- 
dom should, in the beginning of a game, come into play ; consequently, 
although superior to a bishop or a kn^ht, you should not be too much 
afraid of exchanging your castle, with the adversary, for either of those 
pieces, it being better, in most cases, to have a worse piece in play, than a 
superior out. We may, however, here remark that the castle, with the 
sole assistance of his own king, is capable of check-mating beyond the 

* We have chosen rather to call them cattlet than rooks, for two reasons, the name 
of castle being more intelligible, and, at the same time, more appropriate, as we use in 
English the expreinon of castling^ in this game, to signify that the castle moves with 
the king. 

D 
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possibility of elusion, the adversary's king stript of his attendants ; a degree 
of power, which no other piece, besides the queen, possesses. 

Sometimes, however, you have need of your castle to operate in the 
beginning of the game, in this case the best way of bringing it into play is 
to castle, if you can do it ; by which manceuvre you gain your object, and 
at the same time place your king in a safer position. See Treatise on 
King. 

When there is an opening in the game, endeavour, if possible, to 
double your two castles, that Is, to place them both on the same file : this 
position of the castles forms a very strong defence to each, and the power 
of a dangerous attack on the adversary. You should likewise hinder your 
adversary from doing the same. See Plate VIII. 

As the queen, castles, and bishops operate at a distance, it is not always 
necessary to have them near your adversary's king, they do better at a dis- 
tance, caanot be driven away, and prevent giving a stale-mate. 
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, TREATISE ON THE OPENING OF THE GAME. 



T.* 



We riiall describe, in this particular treatise, the opening of the gam^ of 
chesSy with a view, on the annexed Plate IX, of the £rst eight moves of 
each party,^ which, although they may be varied, are founded on the deici- 
sions of the best chess-players- 
He most common, as well as the best way of opening the game on 
bolh sides, is, as we have before said, to advance the king's pawn two 
squares, in order to place the pawns in thh centre, and gain room for the 
action of the pieces, so as not to expose th^ king, which opening consults 
these di£Ferent ibtentions^ 

At the second move, you* should not move the queen's pawn one- 
square to support the king's pavm, because you thereby obstruct your 
kill's bishop's march, and if the adversary afterwards oblige you to uiige 
it another square, you. lose a move, as using two efforts for what may be 
done at once. It is proper, therefore, to bring out the king's bishop to the 
queeu's bi^op fourth at this moment, and to keep the queen's- pawn in 
reserve. This move we will suppose the adversary makes also* You 
might then, at your diird move place your queen on adverse king's castle's 
fourth square. The adversary, to avoid check-mate, your next move^ 
should then move bis queen to her king's second, thus prevaitkig you from 
taking his king's or Ms bbhop's pawn, the latter of which, should you take, 
the capture would iniih die game, and give what is termed the scholar's 
mate» This moTement, however, of the queeOy in the beginning of die 
game, is not given in the annexed plate, as it is bad play if your adversary 
should be strong in the game. It is only proposed to show the earliest 
termination the game can be made to receive. On die plate, your third 

* The reader, who is addressed in the second person^ is supposed to play the white 
pieces, and the adversary the black. 
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move is your queen's bishop's pawn one square, in order that the next 
move you may advance your queen's pawn two squares. Adversary moves 
his king's knight to his bishop's diird square, as an attack upon your kmg's 
pawn. Your fourth move will be your queen's pawn two squares, to 
hinder the adverse king's bishop from attacking your king's bishop's pawn 
(the best in the field), and to bring yoiir pawns in the centre of the board ; 
of great consequence to attain the making of a queen. Adversary takes the 
pawn with his king's pawn, and you, for your fifth move, take his pawn 
with your queen's bishop's pawn, when, havmg two centre pawns in this 
situation, you must take care not to advance either of them, before your 
adversary proposes to exchange, which you will then avoid, by pushing 
forwards the attacked pawn. (See Guide to March of Pawns, ps^e 10.) 
Adversary being attacked by your pawn, withdraws his bishop to his 
queen's knight's third ; if instead of withdrawing, this bishop gives check, 
you cover with your queen's bishop, and if he exchange, you take his 
bishop with your knight which vrill then defend your king's pawn. For 
your sixth move, place your queen's knight on your bishop's third square, 
to defend your king's pawn, at present unprotected from adversary's knight. 
Adversary castles on the king's side. For your seventh move, place your 
king's knight on your king's second square rather than on your bishop's 
&ird, as you would, by the latter move, obstruct the motion of die pawn, 
which is sometimes inconvenient. Adversary moves his queen's bishop's 
pawn one square. You must now, for your eighth move, withdraw your 
king's bishop to your queen's third, to avoid being attacked by the adver- 
sary's queen's pawn, in which case you would be forced to take his pawn 
with yours, and separate your pavims. The position of the pieces on the 
plate, at present, is a good opening to the game. The adversary would 
next advance his queen's pawn two squares, when your king's pawn, being 
attacked, would advance one square, and attack adversary's knight, which 
would then retire to his king's square. You would iken bring your queen's 
bishop to your king's third ; after adversary's next move, your queen may 
then be brought into play, and at the first opportunity, castle on your 
queen's side, which position, with the strength of your centre pawns well 
defended, will undoubtedly win the game. 
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GENERAL MAXIMS AND RULES. 



Sect. I. — In order to begin the game, the pawns must be .moved 
before the pieces^ and afterwards the pieces must be brought out* to sup* 
port them. 

2. The kbg's, queen's/ and bishop's pawns should be moved first, that 
the game may be well opened. 

3* The pieces must not be played out early in the gam^ because the 
player may thereby lose moves : but above all^ the game should be well 
arranged before the queen is played out. 

4. Useless checks should be avoided, because the move may be lost, if 
the adversary can either take or drive the piece away. 

5. Circumstances, however, will require you to give check, without 
having a check-mate immediately in view :— Where the adversary's king, 
by being checked, will be forced into a more exposed situatioii— *wfaere a 
capital piem will be left ungiiMd|d^< by the king being compelled to move 
or to avert the check — ^where* it will destroy his privilege of castling — 
and where- lijlviiig one' of your own pieces attacked Aat you are not able 
otherwise tOPiivjfl^ >^ "^^ cdnte 4e nnpvid of some piece that impedes 

6. If ^Mur king casdif ^ bit own aide, you shodM avoid m^tiilg the 
knight's or^castle'spawB wittKHit great necessity, because he will no longer 
receive thApotectioB from liMl^wbich b die principaItiiiotive.fpc«retiring 
behind dMdw ■-'•'...:') 

7. The castle's pawn is, however, sometimes moved a squarfe to pre- 
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vent the adversary's bishop from coming to the knight's fourth ; and as the 
king, in castlin|^ on the queen's side, does not immediately support the 
pawn which the castle leaves, the queen's castle's pawn is sometimes 
moved a square^ both to contract the range of the adverse bishop, and to 
insure its own saftty.' 

8. It is of great consequence that the other pawns should be kept close 
together and well supported : these well managed may co-operate towards 
producing a queen, or doing some other signal service. 

9* While you meditate an attack, endeavour to keep your king so situ- 
ated that he jnsy castle when you please. If he be in no inuninent danger 
byi renMuring in Us own square, be not in a hurry to castle, as thereby die 
adversary will be obliged to form two distinct systems of attack. 

10. 'As soon as the kiogs have castled o^ diffcjrent sides of the board, 
the pawns on that side of the board should . be advanced upon the adver- 
sarjr's kingy jmdi the pieces, especially the que^n and castte, should be 
brought to svpport them. 

1 1. Should the adversary castle on; the same side with you, do not by 
pfudlitig forw«*d your pawns, leave the king unguarded, but rather attack 
with your pieces. 

K; Defend as much as^ possible from 2^ck»: the pawns that are before 
or round your king, when eastled. 

13. So long as a direct attack on the adversary's kiagis impolitic or im<- 
practicable^ strive to capture, dislodge, or exchange those men which 
would prevent it 

14. Exchanges should: not be made witiiout reason, b^cauae the ad- 
versary, if he is a good {dayer, will ruin your /skuatioa: and /gain a consider- 
able advantage. ^ 

14» But when you are the stronger^ espe^^dfy by a pipqe,,t>r when in 
defending your king, if closely attacked^ it wUl eiidief jcau^e the adversary 
to lose a move or increase your comparativejStreiigth, and at ^^same time 
eflfectually parry the check — you should offer an exchange dj^ieces. 

16. While you aim at giving check-mate and are intent on projects of 
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defence, be very careful that you are not surprbed jtoursdf ; ^d if «ver 
you perceive a probability of the adversary giving you check-mate^ be 
doubly cautious of every move. 

17. When two of your pieces are so attacked that you must give up 
one of them, in deciding \\'hich to give up, be rather guided by the«woith 
each may possess at that period of the game, than by ita^abiilract valuer 
and acton Ae same principle, when more than one of your adversary's 
men are in your power. 

18. When you hieive two or three pawns so near the adversary's £urtbeat 
rank, that you are almost certain of making a. queen witb one of diei% you 
may be the bolder with your capital pieces — and where you would bie 
otherwise in doubt which to surrender, the less tenacious of letainiiig 00(S 
of them ID preference to another less capital. , 

19* You should never cover a check with a piece that a pawn beiog 
advanced a move could take, for fear of getting only the pawn in .^xcbftnge. 

20. Play your men in guard of one another, so that if any be taken^ the 
enemy may also be captured by that which guarded yours, and OMleavour 
to have as many guards to your piece, as your adversary advancea otbera 
upon it 

21. In order to have as povrerful agents as you cm in play, let ^oae 
pieces that are stationed to guard others be, if possible, of leas value rtfama 
those virith which ike adversary assails. 

i22. When there is a jHCce you can take, and that cannot ^escape, do 
not hurry; see whethei there be not som^ daiiq;er to avert, or whether yieu 
cannot make a good move :elar«here, and take die poece at leisure r by ao 
doing, you may be able to piomote a distinct' ob}ect> while taking >lhe 
piece* ' f «'».'■ ' 

2d. As an advaip^ed pavfu of < the ^adversary's iasemelknca a safeguard 
and protection to your own king^ it is nof always rightto. take it^ onkas 
considerations superior to his value daipel his venoovak : . <; ./i/ 

24. W hep in pursuing a wdl-laiU attack^ you /find by ealcdktioa: that 
by sacrificing such and such a piece, you will ultimately be. able lb- jgive 
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check^mfttei true policy requires the sacrifice in order to accomplish your 

end* 

£3. When your attack is in a prosperous way, never be diverted from 
it by taking any piece your adversary may purposely throw in your way, 
diat by your taking the bait, he may gain a move and thereby cause the 
design to miscarry. 

20. You should never crowd the adversary up with pieces for fear of 
givmg inadvertently a stale-mate, but always leave ample room for his king 
to move, till you can give check-mate without miscarriage. 

S7. If you have greatly the disadvantage of the game, having only the 
queen left in play, and your king happens to be in a position to win by 
stale*mate, keep giving check to the adversary's king, till at lengdi to avoid 
check-mate, he will be forced to t^e your queen ; you will dien win the 
game by being in a stale-mate. 

M. When the game is nearly finished, each party having but two or 
three pawns on each side of the board, the king must endeavour to gain the 
move, and preserve the position or occupation of the master square^ on the 
preservation of which, wUl depend the issue of the contest. 

£9. A well-supported pawn that is passed, often costs the adversary a 
piece; and when a pawn or any other advanti^e is gained, without endan- 
gering the loss of the move, you should make as frequent exchanges of 
pieces as you can. 

SO. The advantage of a passed pawn is this : for example, if you and 
your adversary have each duree pawns upon tfie board, and no piece, and 
you have one pawn on one side of the board and the other two on the odier 
side, and the adversary's three pawns are opposite to your two pawns, you 
should march with your kbg as soon as possible and take the adversary's 
pawns : if the adversary advance with his king to support them, you must 
go to queen with your single pawn, which if he should attempt to prevent, 
take his pawns and move the otiiers to queen. 

31* In thb stage of the game, the king may also be employed in con- 
Junction with another piece, in checking the adversary's king. 
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32. If the adversary has a bishop and one pawn on the castle's file^ and 
this bishop is not of the colour that commands the comer square the pawn 
is going to, and you have only your kiog^ and can get into that comer, you 
cannot lose ; but on the contrary, if your opponent persist in his endea- 
vours to win, he may lose by giving a stale-mate. 

33. By way of corroborating what has been already said with respect 
to this game, it is necessary to warn a player against plajring a timid game. 
He should never be too much afraid of losing a castle for an inferior piece ; 
because, although a castle is a better piece than any other except the 
queen, it seldom comes into play to be of any great use till at the end of 
the game ; for which reason it is often better to have an inferior piece in 
play, than a superior one to stand still, or moving to no great purpose. If 
a piece is moved, and is immediately driven away by a pawn, it may be 
reckoned a bad move, because the adversary gains a double advantage over 
the player, in advancing at the same time the other is made to retire ; al- 
though the first move may not seem of consequence between equal players, 
yet a move or two after the first, makes the game scarcely recoverable : but 
if you can recover the move, or the attack, (for they both go together) you 
are in a fair way of winning. 

34. To conclude ; while you are acting on the offensive, take especial 
care that you are not surprised yourself. Indeed every detail of a stratagem 
to be practised on your antagonist, carries with it a tacit admonition to be- 
ware of the like from him ; as every caution implies that an opportunity to 
practise the same should be sought for to secure the victory. Let your 
calculations be carried from one move to two moves, from two to three, 
and so on, as practice will enable you to do it without distraction. Care 
and vigilance combined with experience, will prevent you from giving any 
advantage to your adversary, and from overlooking any which he may give 
to you. 
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LAWS OF CHESS 



AS BSTABX.ISHBD BY 



THE SOaETY OR CLUB OF CHESS IN ENGLAND. 



1. ThB' chest faotrd must be placed in such a manner tiiat each plajer 
may have a wUte square at his right hand^ If a jriayer percdve the i>oard 
to be impropeil J placed, before four moves on each side hatebeen played, 
he may insist on recommencing the game» 

£• He that gives a piece is supposed to have tlie' move, unkss it is 
agreed odierwise. In games widiout odds, iots must be cast for the -move 
which afterwards becomes alternate. 

3. If a pawn or piece have been forgotten at the beginning^of 4he game^ 
it will be in the adversary's choice, either to begin the game afiiesh' or to 
proceed, perroittmg the piece forgotten to be set in its place. 

4. If it be agreed to give the advantage of a piece or pawn, and it 
have been forgotten at the beginning of a game, it will be left to the choice 
of him who has suflFered by such a mistake to proceed, or to recom- 
mence. 

5. A piece once touched must be played, unless it is said, in touching 
it, J'adoube, but if a piece be displaced or overturned by accident, the player 
in whose set it is, will be allowed to restore it to its place. 

6. If you touch one of your adversary's pieces without saying J'adoube, 
he has a right to oblige you to take it ; and in case you touch a piece not 
prizable, you who have touched it, must play your king if you can. 

7* When one has dismissed a piece from his band, he cannot take it 
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again, to play it to another plirce ; but so Johg*^ lie keleps iis hold of it, 
he is at liberty to play it where he ^le^ses. 

8. A player mBkmg^ false movemnst play his king, asm mte-O, but 
no false move can be recalled tfter*ifte advCTsaiys succeeding move; so if 
the irregular move be not revoked ih time, the position taken must remam, 
as if it' had been just. 

9* Every pawn, which has reached d^ 'i%hth or last square of ^Ifie 
diess^board, is entitled to make a ^jtteen, or vhy other piece that shall' be 
tbcKight proper. 

10. Any pawn has the privilege of advancing two squares at its first 
move : but, in this case, it may, in passing, be taken by any pawn which 
might have taken it if it had been pushed but one square. 

1 1 . The king, when he castles, cannot in his flight exceed two squares, 
that is, the castle with which he castles, must take the square next to the 
original square of the king ; and the latter, leaping over, must be posted 
close on the other side of the castle. 

12. The king cannot castle when in check, nor after having been 
moved, nor if in passing, he were exposed to a check, nor with a castle 
which has been removed from its place: and he that castles when he 
should not, must play his castle touched or his king, at his own choice. 

13. If a player give check without warning, the adversary will not be 
bound to ward it oflf ; and be may consequently play as if such check did 
not exist : but if the former, in playing the next move, were to say check, 
each must then retract his last move, as being false, and he that is under 
check b to obviate it in the prescribed form. 

14. If the adversary warn you of a check, without however giving it, 
and you in consequence touch or move either your king or any other 
piece, you will then be allowed to retract, so long as your adversary has 
not completed his next move. 

15. If any one touch a piece which he cannot play, without exposing 
his king to check, he must then play his king, and if his king cannot be 
played, the mistake entails no penalty. 
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16. Wbeo one has nodung else to play, and his king being out of 
check, cannot stir, without going into check, then the game is stale-mate. 
In England, he whose king is stale<4nate, wins the game ; but in France, 
and several other countries, the stale-mate is a drawn game. 

17. At all conclusions of parties, when a player seems not to know 
how to give the di£Scult mates, as that of a knight and a bishop agakist the 
king, that of a castle and a bishop against a castle, &c., at the adversary's 
request fifty moves on each side must be appointed for the end of the 
game; these being accomplished without a mate, it will be a drawn 
game. 
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OBSERVATIONS 



ON 



THE CONCLUSIONS OF GAMES, POWEftS OF PIECES, 

AND THBIR RELATIVE VALUE. 
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A SINGLE pawn cannot win, if the adversary's king is opposed to it in 
such a manner as to prevent the king supportmg the pawn, from moving 
in its van ; but if its own king is placed before it then the pawn may 
win. 

Two pawns against one must win in most cases; but the player pos- 
sessing the two pavimsy should avoid exchanging one of these for his adver- 
sary's pawn, except to gain the position. 

A pawn, with any piece, must win in all cases, except with a bishop, 
when the pawn is on a castle's file, and the bishop does not command the 
square where the pawn must go to queen. 

Two knights, by themselves, cannot mate. 

Two bishops, by themselves, may mate. 

A knight, with a bishop, may mate. 

A castle, against a knigh^ makes a drawn game. 

A castle, against a bishop, makes a drawn game. 

A castle with a knight, against a castle, makes a drawn game. 

A castle, with a bishop, against a castle, may win. 

A eastle, with a bishop, against a queen, makes a drawn game. 

A castle, with a knight, against a queen, makes a drawn game. 
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A queen, agabst a bishop and a knight, may win. 

A casde, against either a bishop or a knight with two pawns, makes a 
drawn game ; because the player possessing the castle cannot be prevented 
from sacrificmg it for the two pawns. 

A queen against one castle, and two pawns, makes a drawn game. 

The relative value of the pieces and pawns is as follows : 

King 6i I Bishop . ^^ . ^ J Caatk 16 

Queen .... $9f I Ki^t . . • . 9i| I I^wn 2 

The power of the king for attack or defence is as above stated, though 
from the principle of the game he is invaluable ; the power of the pawn is 
as 2, but from its chance of promotion the real value is calculated at 3}. 
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EXAMPLES 



OP 



VARIOUS OPENINGS, MATES, AND SITUATIONS 



N. B,— W. stands for white— B. for btetik— k. king— q. queen— kn. knight— bish. bishop — 

ad7. adversai^. 



Gamb 1. 
Sekoim'tMaU. 

W. kmg's pawn 2 squares 

1. B. the same 

W. k. bish. to q. bbh. 4th 

2. B. the same 

W. q. to adv. king's Gastie*s 4th 
5. B. q. pawn 1 square 

W. q. takes k« bisbop'fe pawn 
and g^ves cfaeek-mate. 



Oamb 2: • 

W. lu pawn 2 squares 

1. B. tiiesaaie 

W. q. pawn 1 square 

2. B. k. Im. pawn 1 square 
W. k. kn. to k. bish. $d 

3. B. k. bish. pawn 2 squares 
W. k. pawn takes the pawn 

4. B. k. kn. pawn takes tiie pawn 
W. k. kn. takes the pawn 

5. B. q. pawn 1 square 

W. q. checks at adv. castle's 4th 

6. B. king to his seoood 

W. q. gives check-mate at adv. 
k. blahop 2d square 



Game 3. 

W. k. pawn 2 squares 

1. B. the same 

W. q. bishf^s pawn 1 squaie 

2. B. q. pawn 2 squares 
W. k. pawn takes it 

3. B. q. takes the pawn 
W. q. pawn 2 sqjoares 

4. B. q. kn. to q. bishop's 3d 
W. q. bishop to kfaic's 3d 

5. B. q. bishop to his 1. bish. 4th 
W. q. bishop's pawn 1 square 

6. B. queen gives check 
W. bishop hiterposes 

7. B. q. inherkn.Sd 
W. q. pawn 1 square 

8. B. kn. to white q. 4tfa 

Bkek wmt the game. 



Gamb 4. 

W. k. pawn 2 squares 

1. B. the same 

W. k. bishop to q. bishop's 4th 

2. B. k. bish. to wlute q. bish. 5th 
W. q. bishop's pawn 1 square 

3. B. k. kn. to his bishop's 3d 
W. q. pawn 2 squares 



4. Bvpawn takes it 

W. pawn takes the pawn 

5. B. bishop ffives chc«k 
W. bishop mterposes 

6. B. bishop takes it with check 
W. Im. takes it and white's g^une 

is best opened. 



Gamb 5. 

W. k. pawn 2 squares 

1. K the sane 

W. q. bishop's pawn 1 square 

2. B. k. kn. to his bishop's 3d 
W. q. pawn 2 squares . 

3. B. k. kn. takestfae pawn 
W. q. to her king's 2d 

4. B. k. bishop's pawn 2 squares 
W. k. bishop's pawn 1 square 

5. B. q. checks the king 
W. pawn covers the check 

6. B. kn. takes the pawn 

W. q. chedcs the king and wins 
the game. 



Gamb 6. 
W. k. pawn 2 squares 
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1. B. the same 

W. q. butiop*8 pawn 1 iqoare 
9. B. q. pawn 2 s(|uares 

W. ponm takes it 

3. B. q. takes the pawn 

W. q. bbhop's pawn 1 square 

4. B. q. in her own square 

W. q. kn. to his q. bishop^ Sd 

5. B. q. bishop's pawn 2 squares 
W. k. kn. to his bishop's 5d 

6. B. q. kn- to his q. btshop's Sd 
W. k. bishop to hU k. 2d 

7. B. k. bishop to the q. Sd 
W. castles 

A pretty €guai gome. 



Gamb 7. 

W. k. pawn 2 squares 

1. B. the same 

W. k. bbhop to q. bishop 4th 

2. B. q. bishop's pawn 1 square 
W. q. pawn 2 squares 

3. B. pawn takes ue pawn 
W. queen takes the pawn 

4. B. q kn. pawn 2 squares 
W. k. bishop to his q. kn. 3d 

5. B. q. bishop's pawn 1 square 
W. bishop takes k. Ush. pawn, 

and 0Tes check 

6. B. king takes the bishop 

W. q. gives check at adv. q. 4th 

7. B. k. at his square 

W. queen takes the castle 

8. B. q. kn. at his q. bishop's Sd 
W. q. castle's pawn 2 squares 

9- B. q. gives check' at her castle's 
4th 
W. q. kn. interposes at bish. 3d 

10. B. k. kn.tDkiiig's2d 

W. bishop to adv. k. kn. 4th 

11. B. k. to hi« q* square 
W. king castles. 



Gamb 8. 

W. k. pawn 2 squares 

1. B. the same 

W. q. bishop's pawn 1 square 

2. B. k. kn. to k. buhop's 3d 
W. queen's pawn 2 squares 

3. B. pawn takes the pawn 
W. k. pawn 1 square 

4. B. k. kn to q. 4th 

W. pawn takes the pawn 



5. B. biabop gives check 

W. kn. in his q. bishop's Sd 

6. B. kn. takes the km^^t 
W. q. in her kn. Sd 

7. B. kn. in his q. 4th wins the 

game. 



Gamb 9. 

B. king's pawn 2 squares 

1. W. the same 

B. k. bishop's to q. bishop 4th 

2. W. the same 

B. q. to adv. k. castle^s 4di 
S. W. q. to her Idnc's 2d 
B. k. kn. to his bishop's 3d 

4. W. q. pawn 1 square 

B. k. kn. to adv. kn. 4th 

5. W. k. kn. pawn 1 square 

B. bish. takes the pawn check- 
ing 

6. W. q. takes the bishop 
B. Im. takes the queen 

7. W. pawn takes the .queen 
B. kn. takes the ca^ 

8. W. k. kn. to his bishop's 3d 

WhUelotes, 



Gamb 10. 

W. Jc. pawn 2 squares 

1. B. the same 

W. k. bishop to q. bishop's 4th 

2. B. q. kn. to his q. bishop's 3d 
W. q. bishop^s pawn 1 square 

3. B. k. castle's pawn 1 square 
W. q. castles pawn 1 square 

4. B. k. kn. pawn 1 square 
W.q. pawn 2 squares 

5. B. pawn takes the pawn 
W. pawn takes the pawn 

6. B. K. bishop to his kn. 2d 
W. k. kn. to his bishop^s 3d 

7. B. q. pawn 1 squaore 

W. k. castle's pawn 1 square 

8. B. q. bish. to his queen's 2d 
W. q. kn. to his bishop's 3d 

9. B. k. kn. to his king's 2d 



Game 11. 

W. k. pawn 2 squares 

1. B. the same 

W. k. bishop to q. bishop's 4th 

2. B q. bishop's pawn 1 square 



W. k . kn. to his bishop's 3d 

3. B. q. pawn 2 squares 
W. k. bishop to q. kn. Sd 

4. B. q. pawn takes die pawn 
W. k. kn. takes the pawn ^ 

5. B. q. to k. kn. 4th 
W. q. pawn 2 squares 

6. B q. takes kn. pawn 

W. casde in his bishop's place 

7. B. q. bishop to Uack castle's 3d 
W. q. kn. to q. 2d 

8. B. k. kn. to his caste's Sd. 



Game 12. 

W. k. pawn 2 squares 

1. B. the same 

W. k. bishop to q. bishop's 4th 

2. B. q. bishop's pawn t square 
W. bishop takes the pawn and 

checks 

3. B. k. takes the bisliop 
W. q. ffives check 

4. B. K. m his 3d square 

W* q. to lier king's bishop's 5th 
checking 

5. B. k. in his q. 3d square 
W. q. pawn 2 squares 

6. B. q. in tiie k. bisbop's 3d 

W. pawn takes the pawn with 
check and wfaMthe game. 



Game 13. 

W. Jl. pawn 2 squares 
1. B. q. kn. pawn 1 square 

W. q. pawn 2 squares 
2* B. q. bishop to q. kn. 2d 

W. k. bishop to q. 3d 

3. B. q. kn. to q. bishop's 3d 
W. q bishop to king's Sd • 

4. B. k. kn. pawn 1 square 

W. k. bishop's pawn 2 squares 

5. B. k. bishop to k. kn. 2d 
W. k kn. tok. bbhop'&Sd 

6. B. the same 

W. q. bishop's pawn 2 squares 

7. B. king castles 

W. q. in. to his bishop's 3d 

The white should castle on 
the queen's side, and by ad^ 
vanctng the pawns on the 
other wing, he will have a 
safe game and a good attack. 
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Gams 14. 

W. k. pawn 9 squares 

1. B. the saine 

W. k. bishop to his q. bish 4th 

2. B q. bishopN pawn 1 square 
W. k. kn. ill his bisho|/s 3d 

3. B. q. pawn 2 squares 

W. bishop in the q. kn. 3d 

4. B. pawn takes the pawn 
W. kn. takes the pawn 

5. B. q. in her k. kn. 4th 
W. k. kn. takes the pawn 

6. B. q. takes the white kn, pawn 
W. castle in the bishop's place 

7. B. q. bishop attacks the queen 
W. pawn covers the attack 

8. B. pawn takes the pawn 
W. castle in k. bishop's 2d 

9. B. q. in the kn. place, checks 
W. castle interposes 

10. B. pawn gives check-mate. 



Gamb 15. 

W. k. pawn 8 squares 
1. B. k. pawn 1 square 

W. q. pawn 3 squares 
8. B. q. bishop's pawn t square 

W. k. bishop to q. 3d 

3. B. k. bishop to k. 2d 

W. k. kn. to his bishop's 3d 

4. B. the same 

W. k. castle's pawn 2 squares 

5. B. k. castles 

W. k. pawn 1 square 

6. B. k. kn. to q. 4th 

W. k. bishop takes castlel pawn 
checking 

7. 6. king takes bishop 
W. k. kn. ^ves check 

8. B. k. to hu kn. square 
W. q. to adT. k. cutle's 4th 

9. B. k. bishop takes the knight 
W. k. castle's pawn takes the 

bishop 

10. B. k. bishop's pawn 2 squares 
W. the doubled pawn 1 square 

11. B. the queen may funtraet the 

muAe one hxfeku twm hy 
iocryidng herte^. 



GlMB 16. 

W k. pawn 2 squares 
1. B. the same 



W. k. kn. to liis bishop's 3d 

2. B k. bishop's pawn 1 square 
W. k. kn takes the pawn 

3. B. q. to her king's 2d 

W. k. kn. returns to bishop's 3d 

4. B. q. takes pawn« checking 
W. bishop interposes. nhite 

has a tuperior tituaUon. 



Gamb17. 

B. k. pawn 2 squares 

1. W. the same 

B. k. kn. to bishop's 3d 

2. W. q. kn. to bishop's 3d 

B. k. bishop to q. bishop's 4th 

3. W. the same 

B. q. bishop*s pawn 1 square 

4. W. k. kn. to the bishop's 3d 
B. q. pawn 2 squares 

5. W. k. pawn takes it 

B. q. bishop's pawn takes the 
pawn 

6. W. k. bishop girts check 

B. q. bisliop interposes 

7. W. Inshop takes the bishop, 

checking 
B. q. kn. takes the bishop 

8. W. q. pawn 2 squares 

B. k. pawn takes the pawn 

9. W. k. knigbt takes the pawn 
B. q. to her kn. 3d 

lO.W. q. kn. to the king's 2d 
An equal game. 



Game 18. 

W. k. pawn 2 squares 

1. B. the same 

W. k. bishop to q. bishop's 4th 

2. B. q. bishop's pawn 1 square 
W. k. kn. to his bishop's 3d 

3. 6. q. pawn 2 squares 
W. pawn takes the pawn 

4. B. k. pawn 1 square 

W. k. kn. m k. 5th square 

5. B. pawn takeii the pawn 
W. k. kn. takes the pawn 

6. B. k takes the knight 
W. q. dves check 

7. B. k. m his 3d square 

W. q. ^ves check in her k. 
kn. 4th 

8. B. king in his q. 3d 

W. q. in her k. kn. 3d, checks 
Black lo$ei by any other d^ence. 



Game 19. 

W. k. pawn 2 squares 

1. B. the same 

W. k. bishop to q. bishop's 4th 

2. B. q. bishop's pawn 1 square 
W. k. kn. to his bishop's 3d 

3. B. q. pawn 2 squares 
W. k. bishop m q. kn. 3d 

4. B pawn takes the pawn 
W. kn. takes the pawn 

5. B. kn. to his castle's 3d 
W. q. pawn 1 square 

6. B. takes the pawn 

W. q. bishop takes the knight 

7. 6. pawn takes the pawn 

W. bishop takes the bish. pawn 
with check 

8. B. kmg in his 2d square 
W. bishop gives check>mate. 



Game 20. 

W. k. pawn 2 squares 

1. B. the same 

W. k. bishop to q. bishop's 4fh 

2. B. q. bishop's pawn 1 square 
W. q. n k. castle's 5th 

3. B. q. in her k. bishop's 3d 
W. k. kn. in his bishop's 3d 

4. B. q pawn 1 square 

W. k. kn. in his 5th square 

5. B. kn. defends the attack 
W. q. pawn 1 square 

6. B. pawn attacks the queen. 



Game 21 

B. k. kn. pawn 2 squares 
1. W. k. pawn 2 squares 

B. k. bishop's pawn 1 square 
3. W. q. gives check-mate at adv. 
k. castle's 4th. 



Game 22. 

B. king's pawn 2 squares 

1. W. the same 

B. k. kn. to his bishop's 3d 

2. W. k. bishop's pawn 2 squares 
B. k. kn. takes the pawn 

3. W. q. to her kmg's 2d 
B. q. gives check 

4. W. k. kn. pawn interposes 
B. k. kn. takes kn. pawn 
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5. W. q. takes the pawn^ checking 
B. k. bislMp interpoKs 

6. W. k. kn. to his bishop's 3d 
B. q. to her k. castle's 4th 

7. W. q. takes k. kn. pawn 
B. kn. takes the castle 

8. W. q. takes the castle, checking 
B. k. bishop interposes 

9. W. q. gives check 

B. q. takes the qneen 
10. W. k. bbhop's pawn takes q. 

B. k. buhop to q. bishop's 4th 
11. W. q. pawn 2 squares 

B. k. bishop's to q. kn. 3d 
1$.W. k. bishop to k« kn. 2d fmut 
wmajnece. 



Game 83. 

B. k. pawn 2 squares 

1. W. the same 

B. k. ko. to the bishop's 3d 

2. W. q. pawn 1 square 
B. q. pawn 2 squares 

3. W. k. bishop's pawn 2 squares 
B. q. pawn takes the k. pawn 

4. W. k. bishop's pawn takes k. 

pawn 
B. k. kn. to adv. kn. 4th 

5. W. q. pawn 1 square 

B. q. pawn to adv. king's 3d 

6. W. k. kn. to castle's 3d 

B. k. kn. takes k. castle*8pawn 

7. W. If the king't castle takes the 

knight, the posUicn toM be 
mined by a check from the 
black queen. Therefore the 
q. bishop takes the pawn 
B. k. kn. takes the k. bishop 

8. W. k. castle takes the knight 
B. q. bishop takes the knight 

9. W. k. kn. pawn takes the bish. 
B. q. gives check 

10. W. q. bishop interposes 

B. q.takesthe undefended pavm, 
blaik has gained a pawn 
and hoi a better game* 



Game 24. 

W. k. pawn 2 squares 

1. B. the same 

W. k. kn. to his bishop's 3d 

2. B. k. bish. pawn 1 square 
W. k. kn. takes the pawn 

3. B. k. bish. pawn takes the kn. 



W. q. pwtn check 

4. B. k. kn. pawn interposes 
W. q. takes k. pawn, checking 

5. B. q. interposes 

W. q. takes the castle 

6. B. k. kn. to his bishop's 3d 
W. q. pawn 2 squares 

7. B. q. takes the pawn, checking 
W. q. bishop interposes 

8. B. k. kn. to adv. kn. 4th. 



Gimb25. 

W. k. pawn 2 squares 

1. B. the same 

W. k. kn. to his bishop's 3d 

2. B. k« bishop's pawn 1 square 
W. k. kn. tekes the pawn 

3. B. k. bish. pawn takes the kn. 
W. q. ^ves check 

4. B. king to his 2d square 

W. q. takes k. pawn, checking 

5. 6. k. to his bbhop's 2d 
W. k. bishop gives check 

6. B. q. pawn interposes 

W. k. bishop takes the pawn 
and checks 

7. B. k. to his kn. 3d 

W. k. castle*s pawn 2 squares 

8. B. k. bishop to q. 3d square 
W. k. castle's pawn checks 

9. B. k. to his castle's 3d 

W. q. pawn 2 squares, discover- 
ing check 

10. B. k. kn. pawn interposes 
W. q. takes the castle, and 

mates in a few moves. 



Game 26. 

W. k. pawn 2 squares 

1. B. the same 

W. k. kn. to his bishop's 3d 

2. B. k. bbhop's pawn 1 square 
W. k. kn. takes the pawn 

3. B. k. bish. pawn takes the kn. 
W. q. gives check 

4. B. king to his 2d square 

W. q. takes k. pawn, checking 

5. B. k. to his bishop's 2d 
W. k. bishop gives check 

6. B. k. to his kn. 3d 

W. q. to adv. k. bishop's 4th 
checking 

7. B. k. to his casde's 3d 



W. q. pawn 2 squares discorer- 
ing check 

8. B. k. kn. pawn interposes 
W. k. castle's pawn 2 squares 

9. B. q. to her king's 2d 

W. k. bishop takes the pawn, 
checking 

10. B. k. to his kn. 2d 

W. bishop takes the queen 

11. B. bishop takes the bishop 
W. q. checks at adv. k. bishop's 

2d 

12. B. king removes 

W. k. lui. pawn 2 squares 

13. B. q. pawn 2 squares 

W. k. kn. pawn gives check 

14. B. k. bishop takes it 

W. k. castle's pawn taking the 
bishop, gives and discovers 
check 

15. B. k. takes the pawn 

W. k. castle checks at adv. 
casde's 4th 

16. B. k. to adv. kn. 4th 

W. k. bishop gives check-mate. 



Game 27. 

W. q. pawn 2 squares 

1. B. q. pawn the same 

W. q. bishop's pawn 2 squares 

2. B. pawn takes the pawn 
W. k. pawn 1 square 

3. B. q. kn. pawn 2 squares 
W. q. castle's pawn 2 squares 
B. q. bishop's pawn 1 square 
W. pawn takes the pawn 
B. pawn takes the pawn 
W. q. in k. bishop's 3d square, 

wins the game 



3. 
4. 
5. 



wins the game 
By defending the pawn, the 
ganieis lost. 



Game 28. 

W. q. pawn 8 squares 

1. B. q. pawn the same 

W. q. bishop's pawn 8 squares 

2. B. pawn takes the pawn 
W. king's pawn 1 square 

3. B. k. pawn 1 square 

W. bishop takes the pawn 

4. B. k. bishop in the queen's 3d 
W. k. kn. in his king's 2d 

5. B. k. kn. in his bishop's 3d 
W. castles 
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6. B. bishop takes the pawn and 

checks 
W. k. takes the bishop 

7. B. kn. gives check]^ 

^ the white go into the I 
comer by giving him check, 
he it mated in the second 
move. Go where he will, he 
has the wont of the game. 

Gams 29. 

W. q. pawn 2 squares 

1. B. q. pawn the same 

W. q. bishop's pawn 2 squares 

2. B. pawn takes the pawn 
W. k. pawn 1 square 

3. B. k pawn 1 square 

W. bishop takes the pawn 

4. B. bishop dves check 
W. bishop interposes 

5. B. bishop tokes it and checks 
W. knight takes the bishop 

6. B. k. kn. in his 2d square 
W. k knight in his k. 2d 

Both tidet castle, and whitt^s 
game is best opened* 



OimeSO. 

W. k. pawn 2 squares 

1. B. k. kn. pawn 1 square 
W. q. pawn S squares 

2. B. k. bishop in kn. 2d square 
W. q. bishop's pawn 1 square 

3. B. q. kn. pawn 1 square 

W. k. bishop's pawn 1 square 

4. B. q. bishop in kn. 2d square 
W. k. bishop in q. 3d 

5. B. q. kn. m her bishop's 3d 
W. k. kn. inhis king's Sd 

6. B. k, pawn « squares 
W. q. pawn 1 square 

7. B. q. kn. in k. 2d 

W. q. kn. in her «d square 

WhiU has the best of the 

game,andistopush hispawns 
to attack that side oftht boatd 
where black castles, and to 
krmg his castUsto sustain the 
attack. 



Game 31. 

W. k. pawn t squares 
1. B. q. ks. pawn 1 square 



W. q. pawn 2 squares 

2. B. q. Wsh. in kn «d square 
W. k. bishop m q 3d square 

3. B. k. bishop's pawn 2 squares 
W. k. pawn takes the pawn 

4. B. bishop takes k. kn. pawn 
W. q. checks at adv. castle's 4th 

5. B. pawn interposes 

W. pawn takes the pawn 

6. B. k. kn. to his bishop's 3d 
W. pawn takes the pawn 

7. B. kn. takes the queen 
W. bbhop gives check-mate at 

adv. k. kn. 3d 



Game 32. 

W. k. pawn 2 squares 

1. B. k. pawn 1 square 
W. q. pawn 2 squares 

2. B. k. kn. to his bishop's 3d 
W. k. bishop to q. 3d square 

3. B. q. kn. to her bishop's 3d 
W. k. kn. to his bishop's 3d 

4. B. k. bishop to hb k. 2d 

W. k. castle's pawn 2 squares 

5. B. king castles 

W. k. pawn 1 square 

6. B. k. kn. to the q. 4th 

W. bishop takes k. caslles pawn 
with check 

7. B. k. takes the bishop 
W. kn. checks k. at his 5th 

8. B. k. to his kn. 3d 
W. castle's pawn checks 

9. B. k. to his bishop's 4th 
W. k. kn. pawn 2 squares and 

check-mates. 



7. 



8. 



9. 



B. k. to his 2d sqnare 
W. q. to k. bish. 2d, checkuig 
B. k. to his q. 3d 
W. q. to adv. q. 4th checking 
B. k. to his 2d square 
W. q. to her kn. 5th giving 
check-mate. 



Game 33. 

W. k. pawn 2 squares 

1. B. the same 

W. k. bishop's pawn 2 squares 

2. B. pawn takes the pawn 
W. k kn. tnhb bbhop'83d 

3. B. k. castto^i pawn 1 square 
W. k. bishop to his q. bish. 4th 

4. B. k. kn. pawn 2 squares 
W. k. castle's pawn 2 squares 

5. B. k. bishop's pawn 1 square 
W. k. kn. takes k. kn. pawn 

6. B. k. bishop's pawn takes the 

knight 
W. q. checks at adv. k. castle's 
4Cfa 



Game 34. 

W. k. pawn 2 squares 

1. B. the same 

W. k. kn. to his bishop's 3d 

2. B. q. kn. to his bbhop's Sd 
W. k. bish. to hU q. bish. 4th 

3. B. the same 

W. q. bishop's pawn 1 square 

4. B. k. kn. to his bishop's 3d 
W. q. pawn 2 squares 

5. B. pawn takes the pawn 
W. pawn takes the pawn 

6. B. k. bish. checks at a. kn. 5th. 
W. k. covers the check at bbh. 

3d 

7. B. k. kn. takes k. pawn 
W. king castles. 

8. B. kn. takes the knight 
W. pawn takes the knight 

9. B. bishop takes the pawn 
W. q. to her kn. 3d 

10. B. bishop takes the castle 

W. k. bishop takes k. bishop^s 
pawn and checks 

11. B. king to his bishop's square 
W. q. bishop to adv. k. kn. 4th 

12. B. q kn. to k. 2d square 
I W. kn. to kmg's 5th 

I 13. B. q. pawn 2 squares 
W. q. to her k. bishop's 3d 

14. B. q bishop to his k. bish. 4th 
W. k. bbhop to adv. k. 3d 

15. B. k. kn. pawn 1 saoare 

W. q. bishop checks at adveiw 
sarv's casde's 3d 

16. B. k. to hb square 

W. k. bishop ipves checkmate at 
adv. k. bash. 3d 






Game 25. 

Gambitii 

Gambit signifies that sort of game 
which commences by poshmg the 
kmg's and king's bbhop's pawns, or 
those of the queen and queen's bi- 
shop, two squares each* in Ueo of 
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emplojing one to defend the other. 
The pawn first advanced is styled 
the gambit pawn ; and this game, 
formed more on experiment than 
system, and depending principally 
oo the spirit of the player^i. varies so 
much that few certiun rules can be 
given. A gamUt equally well play- 
ed by both players is likely to prove 
indeciave, though the power which 
either player, sacrificing bis pawn, 
always has of attacking the other, 
will certainly prove fatal unless the 
opponent plays uoilbrmly well for 
about the first doaen moves of the 
game. The capture of the pawn is 
a feature common to all gambits, 
and it is adviseable to sacrifice even 
all the pawns on the king's side in 
order to take the adversary's kin^s 
pawn, because it would otherwise 
prevent the bishops, from joining in 
the attack, in which the king's bi- 
shop is certainly the best piece, and 
the king's pawn the most serviceable 
man. 

W. k. pawn f squares 
1. B. thenme 

W. k. bishop's pawn t squares 

3. B. pawn ttifis the pawn 
W. k. kn. to his bishop's 3d 

S B. q. pawn 1 square 
W. q. pawn 2 squares 

4. B. k. kn pawn 2 squares 

W. k. bish. to hisq. bishop's 4th 

5. B. k. bishop in his kn. 2d 
AV. q. bishop*s pawn 1 square 

6. B. q. kn. in her bishop's Sd 
yy. q. in her kn. Sd for a double 

attack 

7. B. q. in her bishop's Sd 
W. nasties 

8. B. k. kn. in the king's 2d 



Game 36, 

W. k. pawn 2 squares 
1. B. the same 

W. k. bish. pawn 2 squares 
3. B. pawn takes the pawn 

W. k. kn to his bishop's 3d 

3. B q. pawn 1 square 
W. q. pawn 2 squares 

4. B. k. kn. pawn 2 squares 
W. k. bish. to his q. bish. 4th 

5. B. k. bish. in his ku. 2d 



W. k. castle's pawn S squares 

6. B. k. castle's pawn 1 square 
W. pawn takes the pawn 

7. B. pawn takes the pawn 
W. castle takes the castle 

8. B. bishop takes the castle 
W. q. bishop's pawn 1 square 

This is a very good defence. 

Game 37. 

W. king's pawn 2 squares 

1. B. the same 

W. k. bishop's pavm 2 squares 

2. B. pawn taxes the pawn 

W. k. castle's pawn 2 squares 

3. B. k. bishop in hb k. 2d 
W. q. in the k. kn. 4th 

4. B. q. pawn 2 squares 
W. q. takes kn. pawn 

5. B. bbhop in his .Sd square wins 

the game 

Gamb 38. 

W. k. pawn 2 squares 

1. B. the same 

W. k. bish. pawn 2 squares 

2. B. pawn takes the pawn 
W. k. castle's pawn 2 squares 

3. B. k. bish. in his k. 2d 
W. q. in the k. kn. 4th 

4. B. q. pawn 2 squares 

W. q. in k. bish. 4th takes pawn 

5. B. bishop attacks the queen 
W. q. in the king's 3d 

Game 39. 

W. k. pawn 2 squares 

1. B. the same 

W. k. bishop's pawn 2 squares 

2. B. pawn takes the pawn 

\V. k. castle's pawn 2 squares 

3. B. k. bishop in his king's 2d 
W. q. in the king's kn. 4th 

4. B. q. pawn 2 squares 

W. q. takes pawti in her bish. 
4th 

5. B. pawn takes the pawn 
W. queen takes the pawn 

6. B. kn. in his bishop's 3d 

Game 40. 

W. k. pawn 2 squares 
1. B. the same 

W. k. bishop's pawn 2 squares 



2. B pawn takes the pawn 
W. k. kn. in his bishop's 3d 

3. B. q. pawn 1 square 

W. k. bishop in q. bish. 4ch 

4. B. q. bishop in adv. k. kn. 4th 
W. castles 

5. B. bishop takes kn. 
W. q. takes bishop 

6. B. k. kn. pawn 2 squares 

W. q in her kn. 3d for a double 
attack 



Gams 41. 

W k. pawn 2 squares 

1. 6. the same 

W. k. bishop's pawn 2 squares 

2. B. pawn takes the pawn 
W. k. bish. in q. bishop's 4th 

3. B. k. kn. pawn 2 squares 
W. k. kn. in his bishop's 3d 

4. B. k. kn. pawn 1 square 
W. k. kn. in k. 5th 

5. B. q. checks the king 

W. k. in his bishop's square 

6. B. k. kn. in his castle's 3d 
W, q. pawn 2 squares 

7. B. q. pawn 1 square 
W. k. kn. in q. 3d 

8. B. k, bishop's pawn 1 square 
W. k. kn. pawn 1 square 

9. B. q. dves check 

W. k. m his bbhop's 2d 

10. B. q. gives check 

W. k. in his 3d wins tiie game 
by the knight attacking 
the queen. 



Game 42. 

W. k. pawn 2 squares 

1. B. the same 

W. k. bishop's pawn 2 squares 

2. B. pawn takes the pawn 
W. k. kn. in his bishop's 3ci 

3. B. q. pawn 1 square 

W. k. bishop in q. bish. 4t!i 

4. B. q bishop in k. 3d. 



Game 43. 

W. k. pawn 2 squares 

1. B. the same 

W. k. bishop's pawn 2 squares 

2. B. phwn tuKes the pawn 
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W. k. kn. in his bishop's 3d 

3. B. k. kn. in his bishop's 3d 
W. k. pawn 1 square 

4. B. k. kn. in his castle's 4th 
W. bishop in his k. 2d 

5. B. k. bishop in his k. Sd 
W. castles 

6. B. castles 

W. k. kn. in his k. square wins 
the game. 



Game 44. 

W. k. pawn 2 squares 

1. B. the same 

W. k. bishop's pawn 2 squares 

2. B. q. pawn 2 squares 

W. k. pawn takes the pawn 

3. B. q. takes the pawn 

W. q. kn. attacks the queen 

4. B. q. m her k. 3d 

W. k. kn. in his bishop*s 3d 

5. B. pawn takes the pawn, check- 

ing 
W. k. in his bish. 2d 

6. B. k. bishop gives check 
W. q. pawn 2 squares 

7. B. k. bishop in q. 3d 
W. k. bishop gives check 

8. B. k. in his bishop's place 

W. castle attacks the queen and 
wins the game, either by 
taking the queen, or giving 
check-mate, or in case black 
covers check, his queen is 
lost. 



G A MB 45. 

W. k. pawn 2 squares 

1. B. the same 

W. k. bishop's pawn 2 squares 

2. B. pawn takes the pawn 
W. k. kn. in lus bishop's 3d 

3. B. k. bishop in his k. 2d 

W. k. bishop in his q. bish. 4th 

4. B. bishop gives chedc 
W. k. kn pawn 1 square 

5. B. pawn takes the pawn 
W. king castles 

6. B. pawn takes the pawn and 

checks 
W. k. in his castle's square 

7. B. q. pawn 2 squares 
W. bishop takes the pawn 

8. B. k. kn. in his bish. 3d 



W. bishop takes the pawn with 
check 

9. B. k. takes the bishop 

W. k. ku. in his casde's 4th 
takes the b'tshop 

10. B. k. castle in his bish. square 
W. k. pawn 1 square 

11. B. q. gives check 

W. kn covers the check 
12 B. k. kn. in his casde's 4th 
W. k. takes the pawn 



Game 46. 

W. k. pawn 2 squares 

1. B the same 

W. k. bishop's pawn 2 squares 

2. B. pawn takes the pawn 
W. k. kn. in hb bishop's 3d 

3. B. k. bishop in his k. 2d 

W. k. bishop in his q. bish. 4th 

4. B. bbhop gives check 
W. pawn covers check 

5. B. pawn takes the pawn 
W. king castles 

6. B. pawn takes the pawn with 

check 
W. k. in his castle's square 

7. B. q. pawn 2 squares 

W, bbhop takes the pawn 

8. B k. kn. in hb bbhop's3d 

W. bbh. takes pawn with check 

9. B. k. takes the bbhop 

W. king's kn. takes kn. in his 
casde's 4th 

10. B. k castle in his bish. square 
W. q. pawn 8 squares " 

11. B. k. in lus kn. square 

W. q. bbhop in the k. kn. 5th 

12. B. k. kn. in hb casde's 4th 
W. bishop takes the queen \ 

13. B. castle takes the castle with 

check 
W. q. takes the casde 

14. B. kn. checks both k. and q. 

and has the better of the 
game. 



Game 47. 

W. k. pawn 2 squares- 

1. B. the same 

W. k. bbhop's pawn 2 squares 

2. B. pawn takes the pawn 
W. k kn. in hb bbhop's 3d 

3. B. k. bbbop in hb k. 2d 



W. k. iNshop in hbq. bbh. 4th 

4. B. Inshop gives check 
W. pawn covers check 

5. B. pawn takes the pawn 
W. king castles 

6. B. pawn takes pawn with check 
W. k. in his castle's square 

7. B. q. pawn 2^ squares 
W. pawn takes the pawn 

8. B. k bishop m hb k. 2d 
W. k. kn. in hb k. 5th 

9. B. k. kn. in his k. bishop's 3d 
W. k. kn. takes the pawn 

10. B. k. takes the kiught 

W. q. pawn one square and 
checks with bbhop 

11. B. bishop interposes 

W. k. bishop takes ' the bishop 
and checks 

12. B. k. takes the bishqp 
W. pawn takes the bishop 

13. B. k takes the pawn. 

White has the worst of the 
game by talang the pawn 
with the pawn, instead of the 
bishop in the eighth move. 



Game 48. 

To make a drawn game, halving your 
king only against a king and a 
pawn. 

If your king, haidng the moYe, b 
opposite to your adversary's king, 
one square only being between them, 
in that case always play your kmg 
in such a manner as to keep his king 
opposite to yours, and it must be a 
drawn game ; but if he persbts. by 
endeavouring to win, he must lose 
by a stale-mate, in drawing you 
upon the last square. 



Game 49. 

To gain the move withwn equal fitim- 
ber of pawns, and no pieces. 

Suppose your adversary and you 
have each four pawns left, two upon 
each side of the board : and that 
your king is at liberty to attack his 
adversary's pawns upon one side; 
by reckoning how many moves it 
will take your king to march and 
capture those two pawns, and adding 
the number of moves, which will be- 
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HQpessMj for jrou to make a queen 
with one of jOQr% you will find out 
the exact npmber of movei before 
Toa can. mike a qseen. Take the 
like method vnth ^our adTenarv's 
game, aiod you will peroeiTe who 
hasgained the move. 

Tms is 80 neoesaary a part of the 
game, that if A miderstands it, and 
B does Q(it» B has little chance to 
win. 

Gamb 50. 

Philidor's Lboact. 

Sttturtiofi. 

White. 
King at his q, kn. square 
Queen at her bishop*s 4th 
Knight at k. kn. 5th 
Pawo^ ; q. castle's Sd 

q. kn. 2d 

q. bishop's 2d. 



King at his castle's square 
Castle at k. kn. 3d 
Castle at q. castle's square 
Pawns; k. kn. 2d 

k. castle's 2d 



1. 



2. 



3. 



W. kn. at adv. k. bishop's 2d, 

checking 
B. k. to his kn. square 
W. kn. to adv. k. castle's 3d, 

giving and discovering 

cheek 
B. king to the comer 
W. q. to adv. k. kn. square, 

checking 
B. castle takes the queen 
W. kn. to king's bishop's 2d 

giving check>mate. 



Gamb 51. 

QuBBN'S MATBi 



W. king at his q. bishop's 5th 



W. queen at her knight's 5tk 
B. king at his q. castle's 4th 

or 
W. king at adv. k. bishop's 3d 
W. queen at adv. k. kn. 2d 
B. king at his castle's square 



6amb'52. 

Bishop's Matb. 

SitiMtiofi. 

W. king at adv. k. castle's 3d 
W. bishops at adv. k. 3d, and at 

adv. k. bishop's 3d 
B. king at his castle's square 



Gamb 53. 
I 

Knight's Matb. 

Suuotun* 

W. king at his q. kn. f th 
W. knight at adv. q. bishop's 3d 
B. king at his q. castle's 2d 
6. bishop at q. castle's square 
B. knight at q. kn. 2d 



Game 54. 
Castlb's Matb. 

W. king at his q. bishop's 5th 
W. castle at his q. castle's 3d 
B. king at his q. castle's 4th 



Gamb 55. 

Pawn's Matb. 

Situation, 

W. k. at adv. k. bishop's 2d 
W. pawn at adv. k. kn. 2d 
B. king at hia castle's square 
B. pawn at k. castle's 2d 



OAMg56. 

Matb bt Discovbbv. 

Sittuttion. 
W. king at adv. q. bishop's 2d 
W. castle at his own square, q.* 

side 
W. bishop at q. castle's 2d 
B. king at bis q. caitle's 2d 

Moving the IMep gha 
mate byamavery. 



Game 57. 

Smothbbbd Matb. 

Sanation. 
W. king at his own aqnare 
W. knight at adv. k. bishop's 2d 
B. k. at his castle's square 
B. castle at his k. kn. square 
B. pawns at k* kn* 2d and king's 
caiOe'fM. 



Game 58. 

Stale-mate. 

Situation, 
W. king at adv. king's 3d 
W. pawn at adv. king's 2d 
B. king at his square 

or 
W. king at adv. q. kn. 3d 
W. queen at adv. q. bishop's 3d 
B. king at his q. kn. square. 



Game 59. 

Mate in the mioolb op the 
board. 

Situation, 
W. king at his square 
W. queen at her k. 4th 
W. pawn at his q. 3d 
B. king at his 4th square 
B. queen at her k. bishop's 3d 
B. pawn at his q. 3d. 
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MoTcK of the Knight o. 
Board. 



the Square 



The above is a drawing of a round Cheas-board, used by Tamerlane 
die Great. The figures ou tbb plate shew the march of the knight, in 
order to cover the sixty-four squares in as many moves, which wiH be 
found more regular than any of the like marches on the square board. 
Supposing the black king to be placed on the square marked 48, then the 
queen is to be placed <m 1 ?■ The bisbc^a 33 and 2 : the knights 1 8 and 
47 : the castles 3 and 50, and the pawns 10, 4, 49, 64, and 46, o1, 32, I.' 
Tfae white king will then stand in 25 : the queen in 4U, and the other pieces 
in the same order. The pieces are called Ret, Fiertx, Aljin, Cktvalir, 
Roc, and Paun. It will be found, in playing, that the power of the castle 
is the double of that in the common game, artd that of the tushop only 
half; the fonner having sixteen squares to range in and the latter only four; 
that the king can only castle one way, bdcI that it appears to be very diffi- 
cult to briflg the game lo a conclusion. Perbaps-it was not intended that 
the pawns should be metamorphosed in this game. Other peculiarilies 
may possibly be discovered by such as are curious enough to try it, and 
thus much may suffice for a clew. 
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OPINIONS AND ANECDOTES 



SISFBCTIli* 



THE GAME OF CHESS. 



Chess is perhaps the only game that is played at for nodimgi and yet it 
warms the blood, as much as if the gamesters wer^ contending for the 
greatest stakes. No person easily forgives himself who loses, though to 
a superior player. No person is ever known to flatter at this game, by 
underplaying himself; it is certsun this play is an exercise of the under- 
standing ; it is a contention who has the most solid brain, who can lay the 
deepest and wisest designs ; it is therefore rarely known that a person of 
great vivacity and quickness, or one of very slow parts, is a master of this 
game. (Lord Harv^s 576 nunU}er of Craftsmen.) 

The game of Chess has been generally practised by the greatest war- 
riors and generals ; and some have even supposed that it was necessary for 
a military man to be well skilled in it I think it not only a lawful game, 
but die most ingenious and delightful that ever was invented; in most 
other games there is much of contingency; in this there is nothing but art. 
The proper time to play Chess appears to me to be when the mind is too 
much elevated by the succession of lively pleasures, in order to compose it 
by that kind of study, and on the contrary, when the mind is as it were 
deadened by long attention to any serious employment. (Dutch Spec- 
tator.) 
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This game is to be learned as certainly as whist, only it requires more 
attention* Many, I am persuaded, are deterred from it, by imagining that 
it is only a game for Newton to play at with Euclid. By my advice you 
will continue to practise it ; if we should meet, when you are some years 
older, I will tell you the various reasons which I have for advising you to 
play at this game, in preference to any that depends only on chance. Re- 
member, too, that after having been able to learn Chess, you must not 
complain of an inability to learn any thing else.- {Extract of a Letter to a 
yowng Gentleman,) 

Pardon the predilection I have for this glorious effort of the human 
mind ; this noble game is the criterion of every one who plays at it. It is 
the surest test of their abilities, and the most unerring proof of what degree 
of parts they have received from nature. There is no game, amusement, 
or scarce any employment, that fathoms the inmost soul of man more than 
this of Chess. T believe, and I speak it without affectation, that I could 
form no slight idea of the character of any person, without hearing him 
speak a syllable, only by standing over a few of his games at Chess. 
{Lady*s Magazine.) 

The dame of the white king is always in die white square at the king's 
left hand ; that white house signifies chastity, which perfectly embellishes 
a woman, and which she ought carefully to preserve with her other virtues. 
That she is at the left hand, denotes that she goes under the protection and 
defence of her husband. That of the black king is in a Uack house, and 
OD the right hand, and this is to make the pieces answer each other in the 
order of the chess-board. We can also give some reason why she is in a 
black house on the right of her husband, because a woman must shine only 
in the rays of her husband, by whom she is more honoured than any other 
person in his kingdom, which is the signification of her situation at the 
right hand, it being the custom to place at the right hand those who are 
intended to be most honoured. {Extract from a Spanish work.) 

Certainly whoever was the inventor of this game, I will certify to you, 
was a great philosopher : I mean a personage, who under this witly play, 
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has represented die true um^e and portraiture of the conduct of kitigs. 
There is a king and a dame, assisted by two fook*, and after them two 
kntghtSy and at the end of their ranks, two rooks, otherwise called towers 
or castles. Before thein are ^ht pawns, who are to pave the way to for- 
lorn hope. What did thk philosopher mean to represent f Fiis^ as to 
th^ fools, that those who approach the nearest to kings, are not commonly 
the wisest men, but the best jesters : and notwithstanding the knights are 
not sometimes the nighest to kings, so is it that even as the knights in the 
game of Chess, giving by their leap check to the king, he is constrained to 
change his place, thus likewise there is nothing a king ought so niuch to 
fear in his state as the revolt of bis nobility ; for that of the population may 
eamly be smothered, but the other generally brings on a change in die state. 
As to the towers, they are the strong cities which, in case of need, offer a 
last' retreat for tbe preservation of the kingdom. He represents to you a 
king, vfho marches only a single step at a time, while all the odier pieces 
put themselves in offence as well as defence for hin^ in order to teach u$ 
that it is not for a king, upon whose life depends the repose of aU his sub- 
jects, to expose himself every hour to the hazard of stroke^ like a captain 
or a common soldier, seeing that his preservation permits him to niakfe an 
extraordinary leap from Jbis post to that of the tower, as in a strong place, 
and tenable against the assaults of the enemy; but above all, here must be 
weighed the privilege which he gave the dame of taking sometimes the 
move of die f6ola, at others diat of the towers. For^ mdeed, there is 
nothing hm^sd much authority over kings as the ladies, of whom they .are> 
not ashamed 'to acknowledge themsdves servants;- I do not here undeiwx 
stand those.who are joined to them by marriage^ but others With whom tb^y ^ 
fait 'in (love: iai^d for this reason, I am of opihioa that be whO' ca|lft 
this {nece dame and not queen says best. FibaUy,fJius whole game, is 
termmated by the king's mate; if all the other^ietjes; aire not npoil their 
guard, they may be taken, and for the same reason are put off the board as 
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* The bishops in French are called Bms, or fboFs. 
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dead : but for that, the king has uot lost the victory ; he may sometimes 
obtain it with die lesser number of men, according as Us army is well con- 
ducted. Moreover, the king is never dishonoured so much as for one even 
to suppose he is taken, but he is reduced to this dilemma, that being devoid 
of all supporty^he can move neither here nor there ; wherefore he is sadd to 
be mated; to show us that let whatever disaster happen to a king, we must 
not attempt any thing against his person. As to the. rest, the king's mate 
is the closure of tl;^ game, though. he were in the midst of his pieces, 
which signifies, that on the preservation or rum of our king, depends the 
preservation or ruin of our state. One thing I must not forget, which is 
the recompense of the pawns, when they can gain the extremity of the 
chess-board on our adversary's side, as if they had been the first to Bcale the 
breach;, for in thiswcase, they are substituted in the place of those honour- 
able pieces, which by ha^ving.Ji>eea taken, are thrown out of the board : it 
is in^ this. effect representmg as wdl.the rewards as the penalties, which 
ought in a republic to attend gpod or evildoeis. {Extracts from f' Les 
Recherche de la FranceJ^*) . . ... 

In a work lately^ published, entitled, '' Mammuth, or Human Nature 
Ditpkttfedf^ the author says, ''It is singular that men find amusementin 
intense diinking games, aldiough that application appears so very irksome 
on most other occasions ;. but it is your speculative geniuses chiefly that 
delight in thoughtful games. The vulgar who are accustomed to bodily 
labour,^ in like manner delight in athletic exercises. It would seem at first 
sight, diat the labouring man, by way of varying the scene, would sit down 
to some game that required thinking, and that the sedentary professor would 
be forward to exercise his outward man, and revel in all the gambols of 
animal nature : but such is the power of omnipotent and everlasting habit, 
that smiths, carpenters, and shoemakers, are seen in crowds playing at 
skittles or cricket, while gentlemen of fortune and education, fnirf<r|fijl of 
dieir wives, their children, and the very times appointed for bodily refresh- 
ment, sit poring over a chess-board/' 

In a history of the Goths, Swedes, and Vaudais, whereof an English 
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abridgment appeared in 1058, we read l '' It is a custom among the most 
illustrious Goths and Swedes, when they would honestly marry dieir 
daughters, to prove the dispositions of the suitors that come to them, and 
to know their passions, especially by playing with them at Chess : — ^for at 
this game, their anger^ love^ peevishness, covetousness, dulness, idl^iess, 
and many more mad pranks, passions, and motions of their minds, and the 
forces and properties of dieir fortunes are used to be seen : as whether the 
wooer be rudely disposed, that he will indiscreetly rejoice and suddenly 
triumph when he wins, or whether when he is wronged, he can patiently 
endure it and wisely put it off/' 

In the Gentleman's Magazine for July, 1787, the editor says : We will 
venture to assert that after mathematics, logic, arithmetic, and perhaps 
one or two more sciences, we are not acquainted with any thing that more 
strengthens the mind than Chess. Were it possible to know, that two men 
were of exactly equal powers, natural and acquired in every other respect 
but with regard to Chess, and if A could play well at Ch^» and B could 
not. A, we should see, (could we see such things) would check-mate B in 
every profession and every situation in life, where they were opposed. It 
is not a trifle to be accustomed to turn and twist one's mind to the shifting 
combinations of thirty-two men, with six differadt movements on nxty-four 
squares. Lord Chatham, upon being complimented on one of his finest 
strokes in politics, is reported to have said that he deserved little praise, for 
his success arose only from having been check-mated by discovery the day 
before at Chess. Many of the most celebrated generals have been re- 
nowned for their skill in Chess, and Cunningham, the first chess-player of 
his time, has given ia his History of Great Britain, beyond all comparison, 
the most clear and intelligible descriptions we have yet seen, of the mili- 
tary movements and actions of those illustrious commanders that adorned 
the dawn of the last century. . , . 

The following remarkable anecdote we have from Dr. Robertson, in 
his History of Charles V. — ^John Frederic, Elector of Saxony, having been 
taken prisoner by Charles, was condemned to death. The decree v/as in- 
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timated to him while at Chess with Ernest of Brunswick^ his fellow 
prisoner. After a short pause, and making some reflections on the irre- 
gularity and injustice of the emperor's proceedings, he turned to his 
antagonist, whom he challenged to finish the game. He played with his 
usual ingennity and attention ; and having beat Ernest, expressed all the 
satisfaction that is commonly felt on gaining such victories. He was not, 
however, put to death, but set at liberty after five years' imprisonment 

We are told that Charles I. was at Chess, when news was brought of 
the final intention of the Scots to sell him to the English ; but so little was 
he discomposed by this alarming intelligence, that he continued the game 
with the utmost composure ; so that no person could have known that the 
letter he received had given him information of any thing remaifcable. 
King John was playing at Chess, when the deputies from Rouen can» to 
acquaint him that their city was besieged by Philip Augustus, but he would 
not hear them until he had finished the game. It is also related of Al 
Amin, the Caliph of Bs^dad, that he was engaged at Chess with his freed- 
man Kuthar at the time when Al Mamun's forces were carrying on the 
siege of that city with so much vigour that it was on the point of being 
carried by assault. The caliph is said to have cried out, when warned of 
his danger, '^ Let me alone, for I see check*mate against Kuthar.^' Fer- 
rand, Count of Flanders, was so often defeated at Chess by his wife, that 
a mutual hatred took place between them. King James I. of England, 
used to style this game a Philosophic Folly. Charles XII. of Sweden, 
when surrounded in a house at Bender by the Turks, barricaded the 
premises, and then coolly sat down to Chess ; this prince always used the 
king more than any other piece, and thereby lost nearly every game, not 
perceiving that the king, although the most considerable of all, is impotent 
either to attack his enemies, or defend himself, without the assistance of 
his people. 

A curious anecdote is related of Lord Sunderland and Mr. Cunning- 
ham, who were particular friends, and passed many an evening together in 
playing at Chess. Lord Sunderland observed, that whenever he rode to 
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Mr. Cunningham^ he most assuredly lost, but always won when he sent 
the carriage lo fetch his friend. In order to ascertain the fact completely^ 
his lordship continued regularly sendbg for Mr. Cunningham^ till the latter 
being at length out of humour with a constant series of ill luck, die dis- 
covery was imparted to him, and they afterwards visited each other by 
turns, and of course played with alternate success. 

In die Chronicle of the Moorish Kings of Granada, we find it related, 
that in 1396 Mehemed Balba seized upon the crown in prejudice of his 
elder brodier, and passed his life m one continual round of disasters. His 
wars with Castile were invariably unsuccessful; and his death was oc- 
casioned by a poisoned vest. Finding his case desperate, he cBspatched 
an officer to the fort of Salobreno to put his brother Jusaf to deaths lest 
that prince's adherents should form any obstacle to his son's succession. 
The alcayde found die prince playing at Chess with an alfaqui, or priest. 
Jusaf begged hard for two hours' respite, which was deifiied him, at last 
with great reluctance die officer permitted him to finish the game ; but be- 
fore he had finished, a messenger arrived with the news of die death of 
Mdiemed, and the unanimous election of Jusaf to the crown. 

The following account of an automaton chess-player exhibited in Eng- 
land, in )78S, may not be unihterestbg to die reader. Mr. Kempelen, a 
gendeman of Presburg in Germany, constructed an automaton capable of 
playing at Chess. Every one who is in the least acquainted with this game 
must know that it is so far from being mechanically performed, that it re- 
quires a greater exertion of the judgment and rational faculties than is suf- 
ficient to accomplish many matters of greater importance. An attempt, 
therefore, to make a wooden chess-player, must appear as ridiculous as to 
make a wooden preacher or counsellor of state. That this machine really 
was made, however, the public have had ocular demonstration. The in- 
ventor came over to Britain in 1 783, where he remained above a year with 
his automaton. It is a figure as large as life, in a Turkish dress, sitting 
behind a table, with doors of three feet and a half in length, two in depth, 
and two and a half in height. The chair on which it sits, is fixed to the 
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table, which runs on four wheels. The antomaton leans its right amgr'dn 
the table, and in its left hand holds a pipe ': with this hand it plays after the 
pipe is removed. A chess-board of eighteen inches is fixed before it. 
This table, or rather cupboard, contains wheels, levers, cjlipders, and 
other pieces of mechanism, all which are publicly displayed. The vest- 
ments of the automaton are then lifted over its head, and the body is s^en 
full of similar wheels and levers. There is a little door in its thigh, witich 
is likewise opened ; and with this, and the table also open, and tiie au- 
tomaton uncovered, the whole is wheeled about the room. The doors are 
then shut, and the automaton is ready to play ; and it always takes the fiiist 
move. At every motion, the wheels are heard; the image moves its head 
and looks over every part of the chess-board. When it checks the qu^en> 
it shak^ its head twice, and thrice in giving check to the kmg. ' It liklsWid^ 
shakes its head when a false move is made, replaces the piece, and makes 
its own moTe ; by which means the adversary loses one. Mr. de Kem-^ 
pelen remaiks as the most surprising circumstance attending his automaton, 
that it had been exhibited at Presburg, Vienna, Pariis, and London, to 
thousands, many of whom were mathematicians and chess-players, and yet 
the secret by which he governed' the motion of its arm was never 'dii^ 
covered. He prided himself solely on the construction of the mechaiiiib] 
powers by which the arm could perform ten or twelve moves. It lii^ tS- 
quired to be wound up like a watch, after which it was Capable' of eoa^ 
tinning the same number of motions. The automaton could not play 
unless Mr. de Kempelen or his substitute was near it to direct its moves. 
A small square box, during the game, was frequently consulted by the ex- 
hibitor, and herein consisted the secret, which he said he could in a moment 
communicate. He who could beat Mr. de Kempelen was, of course, 
certain of conquering the automaton. His own account of it was : '* C'est 
une bagatelle qui n'est pas sans merite du c6t6 du m6chanisme, mais les 
effets n'en paroissent si merveilleux, que par la hardiesse de Tide^, et par 
rheureux choix des moyens employes pour faire Tillusion.*' In order to 
counteract the supposition that the machine was directed by a concealed 
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magnet, die strongest and best armed loadstone was allowed to be placed 
on it by any of the spectators. Many other curious imitations of the hu- 
man body, as well as of other animals, have been exhibited, though none 
of them equal to this chess-player. 

The celebrated Philidor reached such a point of perfection in the game 
of Chess, that at the age of eighteen, he, in Paris, beat two good chess- 
players at once, at different boards, without seeing them, plajong entirely 
from strength of memory ; and afterwards in London, he twice conquered 
in a similar way three antagonists at the same time, each at a different 
board. From the London newspapers of May 9, 1783, the following ac- 
count is extracted, with die names of his respectable adversaries subjoined, 
which proves a fact, of which future ages might otherwise entertiun some 
doubt. '' Yesterday, at the Chess-club in St. James's Street, Mr. Philidor, 
performed one of those wonderful exhibitions for which he is so much cele- 
brated. He played at the same time three different games, without seeing 
either of the tables. His opponents were Count Bruhl, Mr. Bowdler, and 
Mr. Maseres. To tl)ose who understand Chess, this exertion of Mr. 
Philidor's abilities, mast appear one of the greatest of which the human 
memory is susceptible. He goes through it with astonishing accuracy, and 
often corrects mistakes in those who have the board before them. Mr. 
Philidor sits with his back to the tables, and some gentleman present, who 
takes his part, informs him of die move of his antagonist, and then, by his 
direction, plays his pieces. 
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